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MR. NEWBERRY'S NAVAL REFORMS.-II. 

BY REAB-ADMIKAL CASPAR F. GOODRICH, U.S.N. 



A subject which early engaged my attention was the pre- 
scribed method of conducting correspondence. For example, one 
day a letter from the Naval Constructor gravely reported to me, 
as commandant of the navy-yard, " for the information of the 
Equipment Officer," that steam-launch number so-and-so was 
ready to receive its wheel ropes, which, under the bureau sub- 
division of work, the Naval Constructor was forbidden to reeve 
off and set up. Impatiently I inquired why the Naval Con- 
structor bothered me with such a trifle and why he had not noti- 
fied the Equipment Officer direct. " It's against the regulations 
of the yard," was the reply, " and against the regulations of 
the Navy." Quite true, as a consultation of the authorities 
clearly showed. Naval Constructor Jones might mention ver- 
bally to Equipment Officer Johnson that a particular launch was 
prepared to receive the latter's attention, but he was forbidden 
to put this statement on paper except in a formal communica- 
tion to the commandant. The rule was without exception and 
strict to the extreme. It had, as results, the piling up on any 
paper of purely formal endorsements, " Respectfully forwarded, 
etc."; a serious loss of time; turning the commandant into a 
distributor of mail; confining him to his desk during the greater 
part of his time in order that he might affix his signature to 
wholly trivial documents; and thus preventing his going about 
and detecting waste of material and slackness in the carrying on 
of work. Theoretically he was responsible for all that went 
on at the yard under his command; practically he was debarred 
from studying the yard's methods and necessities. The con- 
dition, preposterous as it appears, was the legacy from a period 
when the navy was small and when its business could be so 
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conducted without detriment or inconvenience. Evidently the 
time was ripe for a change. As I had no control beyond the 
limits of my own station, and as I preferred to lay before Mr. 
Newberry the actual working of a successful plan rather than a 
recommendation not based on experience, I entered upon an ex- 
periment and in July, 1907, ordered my subordinates to corre- 
spond direct with business firms and with all officers subject to 
my command on topics that already had my own or the depart- 
ment's approval. This was done for nearly the whole summer 
quarter of that year. In the fall a complete report was made 
to the Navy Department, in which a saving of from two to seven 
days in the transmission of correspondence was satisfactorily 
established with no drawbacks. Naturally such an economy of 
labor and time appealed strongly to Mr. Newberry, who called 
into his counsels the bureau chiefs, all of whom favored the new 
departure, some suggesting valuable extensions, and he widened 
the scope of my proposition so that it included features quite 
beyond my own domain and revolutionized the official corre- 
spondence of the navy afloat or ashore. He also granted my 
request for the elimination of unnecessary signatures on a multi- 
tude of reports and returns. Under the new regime, the com- 
mandant was invariably to receive the original order to perform 
a piece of work, whether to build a battleship or to repair a leaky 
condenser. After that, the details were adjusted between the 
bureaus in Washington and their representatives at the yard. 
The latter, so far as my own observation goes, were scrupulous 
in keeping me informed of the progress of work in hand, and 
with a few insignificant and inadvertent exceptions I never failed 
to get all the communications which should have come to me or 
which I cared to see. If there was any deviation from this prac- 
tice, it was rather in my receiving letters which ought to have 
gone straight to their ultimate destination. Old habits were 
hard to break and, again, bureau chiefs and other officials pre- 
ferred sending me too many papers to incurring the risk of acci- 
dentally ignoring me. The objection that the commandant would 
lose in power and prestige was found to have no basis in fact, 
rather did he gain through being no longer swamped under a 
mass of papers. The great undertaking of preparing the battle- 
ships for their famous cruise around the world afforded the first 
severe test of these direct methods of correspondence and proved 
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their value beyond peradventure. I doubt, indeed, whether, un- 
der the old order, it would have been possible to complete their 
repairs and alterations in time for the ships to get away on 
the day fixed for their departure. The president of a large in- 
dustrial establishment could not do his whole duty by his stock- 
holders and customers under the old regulations governing naval 
correspondence which, nominally upholding the dignity of the 
commandant's position, virtually reduced it to the role of a mere 
post-office. It is believed that no other branch of the govern- 
ments transacts this part of its daily business on such simple 
lines and that to-day no large corporation has so little of red 
tape in its clerical branch. A speedier and more sensible mode 
has not been devised for getting letters to the person for whom 
intended than this which expedites transit without sacrificing the 
interest, the prerogative or the responsibility of those in au- 
thority. 

It would be untrue as well as ungenerous to pretend that I 
was wholly unaided in this and my other efforts to put schemes 
of reform in working shape for Mr. Newberry's consideration. 
Even where, as in this case, the original conception was my 
own, still more in others where it is difficult to determine to 
whom to ascribe credit for the initial suggestion, I was greatly 
indebted to my associates in New York and to friends elsewhere. 
My relief from the drudgery of the desk was great and in- 
stantaneous. Prom having daily to sign many hundreds of pa- 
pers of no consequence I found about forty, on the average, all 
that really required my name. To their contents I was now at 
liberty to give the attention and study which their importance 
demanded. A reduction of clerical force ensued naturally, as 
well as opportunity to watch the conduct of affairs at the navy- 
yard, check abuses, stimulate activity and determine how I could 
carry out Mr. Newberry's views on the subject of simplifying 
yard organization and methods. To this subject I devoted much 
thought, endeavoring to ascertain how nearly the ideal might 
be reached under the peculiar conditions imposed by the nature 
of things into which I cannot enter here. Some compromise, 
however regrettable, was imperative in order to achieve the pos- 
sible. To submit a scheme redistributing all the shops and all 
their operatives would at this moment have been foolish in it- 
self and embarrassing to my chief. One step at a time seemed 
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more prudent, and I had no doubt that even then the general ad- 
vance would be as rapid as consistent with a healthy growth. 
Time must be allowed, I saw, for each readjustment, else would 
the entire machine be dislocated. 

My first recommendation was in the nature of a " ballon d'essai." 
I merely asked authority to have all patterns at the New York 
yard made in one shop instead of in four shops as hitherto, and 
to concentrate the necessary tools and employees in that establish- 
ment which then was doing two-thirds if not three-fourths of 
all work of this kind. About six weeks were consumed in my 
letter's journey through bureaus and back to the Assistant Sec- 
retary's office. In the mean while I advised, in addition, that 
one shop in each case should replace the four paint shops and the 
five carpenters' shops. Shortly afterwards Mr. Newberry di- 
rected further consolidation, merging into one each the three 
coppersmith shops, three foundries, five blacksmith shops and 
two plumbers' shops. A notable beginning was thus at once ef- 
fected in the project of concentrating work and responsibility 
and of placing our navy-yards on a business-like footing. That 
this was accomplished without opposition or friction could not 
be expected. Protests open and protests covert, remonstrances 
from labor-unions and politicians, gloomy prognostications of in- 
ability to cope with future emergency demands, appeals to con- 
tinue in office foremen and others whose places were eliminated, 
all these abounded to the no small inconvenience of Mr. New- 
berry, whose time, in too large measure, was taken up with hear- 
ing complaints, discussing them politely and considerately with 
their bearers and never ceasing to assure the latter that the good 
work was to go on at all costs. It was, naturally, exceedingly 
regrettable that men should find their offices abolished after many 
years' occupancy, hut the government's interests were held to be 
paramount. Injustice to the individual was avoided by throw- 
ing open the new foremanship of the consolidated shop to com- 
petitive examination, securing the best man available. In these 
examinations much weight was given to previous performance 
of duty in order to protect those who could claim long and 
faithful service. But this was a rude awakening to the sine- 
curists thrown upon their own resources in a cold unsympathetic 
world, their only prop, the unwarranted reliance upon the as- 
sumed influence of some local boss, being ruthlessly shattered. 
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Here for a while consolidation halted, affording an opportunity 
to perfect minutiae and to solve the various side questions neces- 
sarily aroused by so radical a change. 

The bureau system had, as might have been predicted, re- 
sulted in the establishment, in each yard department, of its own 
storehouse where were gathered and kept large quantities of 
material acquired for its own special needs, which thus be- 
came unavailable for general use. Things needed by A were 
bought for A, even though B had them under his own lock and 
key in superabundance. That each shop should have a small 
amount of fittings appropriate to its immediate work is uni- 
versally admitted, but these should not be in excess of strictly 
guarded necessities. In these " present-use " stores, as the British 
call them, time and money are saved, but to hoard material merely 
because it may possibly be wanted at some future time is in- 
defensible, yet this had occurred on what may almost be termed 
a vast scale. To bring these outlying stock-rooms to a modest 
and proper size, to withdraw from them their excess, and to 
place the latter in the General Store House at the disposition 
of all yard departments was truly a labor of Hercules, producing 
much heart-burning in execution. The prevailing practice was 
not only unauthorized, but it was a direct infraction of the regula- 
tion by which Mr. Whitney, when Secretary of the Wavy, had 
created a General Store at each yard. Few of my efforts cost 
more in time, thought and persistence than this successful at- 
tempt to enforce the Department's unequivocal order. Little by 
little the yard departments disgorged their accumulations and 
turned back, for the use of all, articles valued, by a conservative 
estimate, at hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Fundamentally, navy-yards violated one main underlying prin- 
ciple observed in all well-conducted manufacturing concerns, that 
the man who does any particular piece of work must not him- 
self be the inspector of that work. Both economy and accuracy 
demand an independent and unprejudiced inspection. The bureau 
system was here at fault. The bureau would direct something 
to he done, either in the way of manufacture or of repair. The 
order would be executed by the bureau's representative at the 
yard, passed upon by him and by him, of course, pronounced to 
be good. If it contained errors in quality of material or in 
workmanship these might be detected after the article made or 
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repaired had passed into service, too late, however, to be remedied. 
The principle here referred to was strongly espoused by Mr. New- 
berry and was a guide, as will appear, in his subsequent drastic 
measures. 

Another feature of the navy-yard methods was that each yard 
department kept its own cost sheet, debiting any item with the 
material used and the labor expended. It was thus possible to 
manipulate the charges so that a particular job order might not 
overrun the estimate, the excess at one point being covered by 
a gain at another. That this happened I am unwilling to aver; 
but when the costs as reported came habitually within a few 
dollars or a few cents of the sum allotted such mathematical 
exactness could not fail to arouse suspicion even if not justified. 
Moreover, the costs, as thus determined for identical product, 
were not comparable with those of outside concerns which were 
obliged to take into account what are known in the industrial 
world as "overhead charges," including capitalization, interest, 
insurance, taxes, administration, etc. This phase of the ques- 
tion had early engaged the attention of the Navy Department. 
My own contribution was the earnest recommendation to es- 
tablish at my yard a central accounting office independent of 
the manufacturing shops, which I believed should not be al- 
lowed to perform the duty of bookkeeping. As each bureau had 
its own peculiar forms and processes, my recommendation aimed 
not only at accuracy, but at simplicity and uniformity. This 
matter was not lightly to be dealt with, for it involved long study 
of what outsiders had found beneficial, together with most pains- 
taking search after what was best adapted to the navy's needs. 
Immediate acceptance of my suggestion was not feasible, but 
steps were taken at the Department to reach the end that others 
besides myself had recognized as desirable if not essential. The 
newspapers have recently noticed the excellent results reached at 
the Boston navy-yard in carrying out this scheme so warmly 
urged. 

To enumerate all that Mr. Newberry did to introduce business 
methods would consume far more time and space than are avail- 
able; one or two instances, however, ought not to be neglected. 
While rich in returns, they are chiefly notable as illustrating 
with unusual clearness his manner of regarding questions affect- 
ing economy in manufacturing practice. Early in 1908 I called 
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his attention to the great variety of tool steel brands asked for 
by the different navy-yards. At Portsmouth, let us say, " Apple 
Blossom" was held to be the only kind fit to do its work; at 
Boston " Peach Blossom " was indispensable; New York, Phila- 
delphia, Norfolk, Mare Island, etc., each demanded its own 
choice, without which it was maintained suitable results could not 
be obtained. Now these brands (purposely here given fictitious 
names) are proprietary. To insist upon any one of them was to 
disparage others, to shut out competition and to pay a fancy 
price. As the navy used large quantities of tool steel, one yard 
in one department alone asking for 80,000 pounds as its annual 
supply, it appeared to me that by lumping all those demands 
and establishing exact specifications of the needed chemical com- 
position and physical characteristics better prices and uniform 
qualities might be secured. Mr. Newberry accepted my sug- 
gestion and appointed a "Tool-Steel Board" composed of com- 
petent officers drawn from the manufacturing bureaus, who, 
after exhaustive study, laid down standard specifications for 
the different varieties needed. The very first " high-speed " tool 
steel under these specifications was bought for thirty-odd cents 
a pound, whereas for no better material the price paid had pre- 
viously ranged between eighty cents and a dollar and a quar- 
ter. The Tool-Steel Board went still further and on my ad- 
vice recommended that all lathe and planer tools for the navy- 
yards on the east coast be made at one place. Mr. Newberry ap- 
proved the work of the Tool-Steel Board and established at 
League Island, Philadelphia, a complete plant capable of furnish- 
ing all required standard tools of any size, uniform in shape 
and temper, and at a commercially cheap rate. Through the 
consequent closing of tool-rooms at other yards a great economy 
became possible, for it must be remembered that every yard had 
as many tool-rooms as it possessed manufacturing departments, 
all of which were to be abolished, reserving only the means for 
grinding dulled tools and for making the few infrequent special 
shapes required for some exceptional job. 

The desirability was brought to his notice of doing away with 
the fixed semiannual allowance of material to ships in com- 
mission which had produced a large and costly accumulation of 
unused articles to encumber their storerooms and in certain 
cases to deteriorate before wanted. In solving this question, not 
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my own lines, but those of the Paymaster-General were followed. 
To seven battleships selected for experiment a money allotment 
in lieu of the heretofore list of stores was granted. The re- 
ports recently made public show a saving in their cases of about 
forty-two per cent., which, if extended to the whole Navy, reaches 
the not inconsiderable sum of about $750,000. 

Up-to-date methods of transporting material in the navy-yard 
were adopted, with periodical deliveries of stores during the day 
along carefully laid-out routes. Carts and wagons, previously 
assigned to each yard department for service and often held in 
idleness "subject to instant call," became things of the past. 
These measures, apparently insignificant, are worth to the gov- 
ernment many thousands of dollars annually. That large private 
industrial establishments should send representatives to the New 
York navy-yard to study this phase of the scheme, with a view to 
copying it, speaks volumes for a really high pitch of efficiency. 

These instances briefly touched upon prove the varied nature 
of the reforms to which Mr, Newberry gave the breath of life, 
but they do not by any means exhaust the list. Leaving un- 
noticed many others equally interesting, it is time to take up the 
great move by which his administration when Secretary of the 
Navy from December 1st, 1908, to March 4th, 1909, will always 
be remembered. 

The bureau system led to a peculiar and min ute yet logical 
subdivision of work on ships coming to the yard for repairs. For 
example, a bureau that had to run electric wires could not drill 
holes in the bulkheads. It must hold back its men until another 
bureau to which this work belonged exclusively had cut a proper 
way for it. The rule and the practice created a sort of Brahmin- 
istic caste, making another bureau's work accursed and unclean. 
Where a gang of all-round mechanics, if unhampered> could have 
pierced steel plates, put up conduits, strung wires and pushed 
the job to a speedy conclusion, the bureau system kept one set 
of men waiting for another set to get out of the road. Imagine 
the opportunities for wasting time when three bureaus got to 
work in the confined space of a gun turret; imagine the disgust 
of the turret officer, anxious to get his guns and their appurte- 
nances in order, at seeing yard workmen sitting down, unable to 
proceed until other yard workmen employed by a different bureau 
should drill a hole in a gun-carriage or in the turret wall. 
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A general and coherent supervision was also lacking. No one 
was responsible for the job as a whole; two, sometimes three, 
foremen would split it up into parts and be content when their 
individual share was completed. Usually they pulled together, 
but by the grace of a spirit of co-operation, not because a com- 
mon superior was at hand with the club of authority to make 
them act in harmony. 

Evidently the remedy lay in concentrating all mechanical work 
under one head and in creating a body of expert, disinterested 
inspectors, both directing head and individual inspectors respon- 
sible to the commandant and the latter in turn .accountable to 
the Navy Department. Now this is briefly the essence of the 
remedy Mr. Newberry applied, as a careful reading of his famous 
General Order No. 9 and of the explanatory memoranda of 
January 25th and February 18th, 1909, abundantly proves. 

His predecessors had confined their efforts in the direction of 
navy-yard reform to statements of the case and to recommenda- 
tions contained in their annual and other reports to the Presi- 
dent. They appeared, if the expression may be permitted, to shy 
at the magnitude of the undertaking, and to look to Congress for 
enactments covering the exigencies of the situation. Mr. New- 
berry, on the contrary, found in existing laws and executive 
sanction all the authority necessary. Eelying on these, he had 
the courage to act where others had only discussed, and on Janu- 
ary 25th, 1909, he prescribed that at all navy-yards and stations 
(except the Washington navy-yard, the Torpedo Station, Proving 
Ground and Naval Magazines, the exclusive province of the 
Bureau of Ordnance) all work not involved in the handling of 
stores, the manufacture of clothing and the preparation and 
handling of provisions be given to the naval constructor under 
the direction of the commandant. He abolished the yard manu- 
facturing departments, merging them into one great manufac- 
turing department and made their former heads inspectors of 
the work in which they were concerned. The Naval Constructor 
became the manager of the Manufacturing Department. Sepa- 
rate pay-rolls were discontinued and substantially all workmen's 
names borne on one general roll. The responsibility of the com- 
mandant in the control of every department of the yard was re- 
affirmed; the duties of the inspecting officers clearly set forth; 
the consolidation of shops by bringing under one roof all ma- 
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chinery and apparatus of like nature was authorized and the 
combination of all separate plants into one industrial plant in 
accordance with the best commercial methods was enjoined; 
the execution of work to the satisfaction of the inspectors was 
positively commanded. These latter were given every possible 
facility for carrying out their instructions. It became their 
business to follow up any piece of work through all its stages 
and wherever executed, to see that everything was done which 
should be done, and to stop work at once if not properly done. 

The inspection of repairs and alterations on board ships in 
commission was made the responsibility of the commanding 
officer, who could either discharge it himself or by such of his 
subordinates as he elected to detail for the purpose. The naval 
constructor no longer could pass upon his own work; that was 
to be done by the ship's inspectors in the case of vessels in com- 
mission, otherwise by the yard inspectors. These, then, at the 
risk of repetition, are the broad outlines of Mr. Newberry's 
scheme — the amalgamation of all manufacturing departments; 
the creation of an independent body of inspectors; emphasis- 
ing the commandant's supreme authority and granting him 
still wider powers; holding up the best methods and practices 
in civil life as the goal to be kept always in view; reduction 
in the number of foremen; simplification of papers and reports; 
placing of commanding officers arid others who required work 
done in immediate communication and co-operation with those 
who had to do that work, etc. It is not practicable within the 
limits of a magazine article to go farther into detail even if this 
were advantageous. After all, the main result achieved was the 
destruction of the bureau system at the navy-yards, something 
once believed to be absolutely impossible. 

One feature of Mr. Newberry's plan was more productive of 
criticism and censure than all the rest combined. By making 
the naval constructor ipso facto manager of the Manufacturing 
Department he, of course unintentionally, revived in full force 
the always present, if dormant, line and staff controversy. The 
line, as a body, resented this concentration of authority in the 
hands of the constructors, whom it believed already too powerful. 
Personally, as a line officer, deeply imbued with line traditions 
and prejudices, I shared this regret, and I wished that the Sec- 
retary had not limited his choice of a manager of the Manu- 
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facturing Department to one corps, but had left himself free 
to appoint to that place the officer from any corps best fitted 
to fill it. My predilection would naturally have been a competent 
line officer. Doubtless had Mr. Newberry possessed the time for 
experiment, he would have asked opinions on this score and have 
given them due weight, but time was lacking. It was only about 
the middle of January when he received the executive sanction, 
and his term of office was to expire on March 4th. What was to 
be done must be done quickly or not at all. Is he to be seriously 
blamed for seizing the tool readiest at hand and for making it 
to the interest and credit of the strong and able construction 
corps to push his plan into immediate operation ? Peeling that his 
project was for the good of the whole service and not for his 
own glorification, how could he have justified to himself the 
refusal to adopt the one means by which he could secure that 
prompt and vigorous action which the case required? Further- 
more, he may have thought that the constructors were, all things 
considered, the persons most available and best adapted for this 
duty, for, as permanently shore-keeping officers, they could be 
thoroughly trained in that most difficult art — shop management — 
and thus be enabled to achieve the greatest economy and rapidity 
of work. In any event, it was incumbent on all concerned to 
obey cheerfully the Department's and the President's order, no 
matter what their individual opinions may have been. To act 
otherwise would be abhorrent to the very spirit of a military or- 
ganization and fatal to its discipline. I hold no brief for Mr. 
Newberry, greatly as I admire his character and achievements, 
and I write without his knowledge, so that I may not correctly 
interpret the workings of his mind, but I am quite confident that 
I am not far wrong in my speculations as to the probable reasons 
for his action and the changes he might have deemed it expedient 
later to introduce. There is nothing in his orders on the sub- 
ject hinting at finality. What experience should prove to be 
desirable in non - essentials would find a ready welcome, but 
the main objects, economy and responsibility, must always be 
kept in view. Details might be changed; indeed, the necessity 
for such changes was admitted as more than likely. Never was 
a plan so wide - reaching and momentous in its consequences 
promulgated with so frank a recognition of its deficiencies in 
smaller particulars. 
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The paramount control of the commandant received: especial 
emphasis. Nothing within the yard could take place without 
his sanction. Every step in establishing the new order was done 
by his positive command or consent. The instructions to his 
subordinates by the manager of the Manufacturing Department 
received the commandant's careful consideration in advance and 
were only issued "by the commandant's direction." He laid 
down the rules to govern the various inspectors and the inter- 
relation of the different branches of the yard, the paymaster's 
office, the storehouse, the inspection of supplies, etc. Surely 
subordination to the responsible head could go no farther. If 
a commandant allowed his power to pass out of his hands into 
those of his juniors it was by his own act. If he chose to abandon 
any of his prerogatives, it was his doing and not the outcome of the 
scheme. Blame the weak-kneed commandant, if any such there 
were, but do not blame a system which made him supreme. 

The preliminary partial consolidation had already rendered 
available for general use much space in the yard buildings. The 
complete consolidation extended this advantage so that every 
one had all the space he needed, and thus the yearly requests for 
new shops and more machinery disappeared automatically. It 
was held by Mr. Newberry that the existing facilities must be 
utilized to their fullest before any request for additions would 
be considered. How great was this gain can be perceived through 
a comparison of past and present demands for yard "improve- 
ments." If anything is asked for now, it will be because of an 
imperative and justified want impossible otherwise to fill. 

The original concentrating of blacksmiths, carpenters, painters 
and plumbers alone yielded an economy of about $1,000 a 
month at New York. What the whole Newberry project* will 
achieve, I cannot say, but the prospect of great savings was al- 
ready bright on March 4th last. Some there were who estimated 
it at the cost of a battleship per annum, or, say, ten millions of 
dollars. 

That time was also saved is shown by the instance of the 
" Chester," whose repairs were started under the old system, but 
completed under the new. The ship was able to sail at least ten 
days earlier than the date fixed by the original conditions. Now 

* This was written before Mr. Secretary Meyer introduced certain 
modifications into his predecessor's plan. 
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quick work in mechanical operations spells lower cost, as every 
manufacturer knows. Putting all work into one hand and pro- 
viding numerous inspectors to follow up the operatives at all 
stages produced harmony of effort on the one side and eliminated 
loafing on the other. As one commanding officer said, speaking 
in enthusiastic terms of the Newberry scheme: "All officers at- 
tached to the ship are astonished by the rapidity with which 
the work is carried on and by the faithfulness of the workmen. 
I have never before heard a calker's mallet after the whistle blew 
to knock off." From a captain in Boston the report came that 
" everything is working well and surprising the Atlantic Fleet." 
Formerly when a ship came to a yard for repairs the captain 
virtually gave up command except as to her personnel. Work 
might be begun, carried on and finished without his knowledge. 
The suggestion that his consent ought to be secured before un- 
dertaking each item would have been treated as amusing sensi- 
tiveness on his part. The ship existed for the benefit of the 
yard and not, as Mr. Newberry decreed, so far as he could make 
it, the yard for the benefit of the ship. Speaking of the con- 
ditions then prevalent, a captain said: "I found some yard 
workmen in my cabin one day about to carry off my writing- 
desk. When I remonstrated and told them that I was satisfied 
with the desk and didn't want another and asked why they were 
removing it, anyhow, they replied that it was by the naval con- 
structor's order. And the desk was carted away." If the yard 
authorities made a point of keeping the captain in touch with 
repairs contemplated or in progress on his vessel this was a 
courtesy on their part and not a right on his. Had they not their 
bureau's commands? It is not, therefore, remarkable that sea- 
going officers resented being thus ignored and that they were 
ready to welcome Mr. Newberry's putting ships and yards into 
their true relations to each other and making the captain ab- 
solutely responsible for the character of the work done on his ves- 
sel. This must be to his satisfaction or stfmebody else would 
suffer. He might, if he desired, perform this duty of inspection 
by deputy, but the accountability was his alone. His representa- 
tives, like the yard inspectors, must stick close to the job from 
start to finish and follow every part in all the various operations 
from draughting-room, through pattern-shop, foundry, machine- 
shop, etc., till in place afloat. If things went badly they might 
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(again like the yard inspectors) stop the work at once whether 
in yard shops or on board ship and report their action to the 
captain, who would take it up with the manager of the Manu- 
facturing Department. Should the matter not be settled to his 
liking, the captain could go straight to the commandant, whose 
decision was final but with appeal only to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

It is unnecessary to point out the value of these rigid in- 
spections in educating sea-going officers in mechanical processes 
and thus fitting them to undertake intelligently minor repairs 
on board ship when remote from a navy-yard. 

Every item of repairs authorized to be done on board a ship is 
set forth on a form known as a "job order." In the old days 
captains sometimes heard of this form through rumor. Under 
Mr. Newberry's plan, however, copies of all job orders con- 
cerning his command were filed with the captain. These job 
orders are not general and sweeping, but specific in nature. 
Manifestly it is not always possible to begin them all at once. 
You cannot set up the rigging before the mast is stepped or 
mount a new gun before the old one is removed. In order to 
keep the ship's officers informed at every stage a yard foreman, 
when about to take up a new 30b order, went on board the ship, 
reported to the lieutenant of the watch (the captain's repre- 
sentative) that he had come for that purpose and requested him 
to notify the officer designated by the captain as inspector in 
order that nothing be done contrary to his wishes. Surely the 
ship's officers could not be treated with greater respect and con- 
sideration. For ignorance on the captain's part Mr. Newberry's 
order as developed by the commandants substituted knowledge; 
for ill-defined (or no) responsibility a rigid accountability; for 
neglect of the seagoing officers' interests a frank and hearty in- 
vitation to co-operate with the shore people, to scrutinize work 
done for the ship, and to reject whatever fell short of the proper 
standard either in material or in workmanship. Prom being 
idle lookers-on with no voice and with only the reserved privi- 
lege of finding fault too late when a thousand miles from the 
land the ship's officers were turned into real inspectors clothed 
with great powers; into judges whose verdict must appear on 
every completed job order. 

In unavoidable lack of a constant watch by an interested su- 
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perior the yard workmen under the ancient regime had little 
incentive to steady labor. Theoretically the yard officers and fore- 
man maintained close supervision; practically this was often im- 
possible and industry waxed during their presence and waned 
during their absence. The introduction of the ships' officers as 
inspectors wrought a wonderful change. Employees were afraid 
to idle on board ship lest, reported for misconduct, they be dis- 
charged or otherwise disciplined. If they should shirk with 
impunity the fault would lie with the captain who permitted 
them to do so. 

The encomiums of the seagoing officers, and particularly of the 
younger men who were able to contrast the new with the old 
regimes, were many and frequent. Some criticisms were heard, 
as might be expected. No one ever held Mr. Newberry's scheme 
to be flawless. These strictures related either to some local slack- 
ness in carrying out his ideas or to certain of the general lines 
along which he believed himself obliged to proceed. The in- 
creased rapidity of work and the disappearance of friction be- 
tween jealous and conflicting yard departments were quite uni- 
versally conceded. In some cases possibly officers found them- 
selves annoyingly restricted in their movements through having 
to stay on board ship for inspection duty until the yard whistle 
blew at the end of the employees' day. Let us all hope, as I 
believe, that these instances of discontent were infrequent. In 
effecting so radical a departure some sacrifices of prestige and of 
comfort were unavoidable, but if the navy as a whole truly 
benefited, none of its members after the first twinge could fail to 
approve, even if the gain be at his individual cost. 

One single advantage of Mr. Newberry's scheme ought to out- 
weigh a host of disadvantages, if such exist. It it essentially a 
system for time of war. On tbe approach of hostilities the only 
change in the personnel at navy-yards will be an increase of force; 
the methods and the managers will remain unaltered. 

Public interest in the navy is something of which the navy 
is proud. It is better to be investigated and criticised than to 
arouse no attention at all; better for the public which loves the 
navy and wants it perfect; better for the navy itself which con- 
ceals nothing, not even its own shortcomings, secure in its own 
conscious desire to deserve well of the country. This very frank- 
ness has made the navy the target of those omniscient persons 
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who in the twinkling of an eye can put to rights everything 
except their own affairs. 

I have candidly described former conditions as I saw them 
and the measures taken by Mr. Newberry and those associated 
with him to bring in a better order of things. As candidly I 
state my earnest belief that no department of the government 
is as wisely and economically administered as is the navy; that 
in none is the percentage of waste so small; that in none does 
there exist so firm a determination to eliminate that small re- 
maining percentage; that none is so free from red tape; that 
in none do the business and manufacturing methods so nearly 
approach the best models in civil life; that none so little deserves 
the monopoly of newspaper and other censure. When the spirit 
of reform invades other branches of the administration it will be 
the navy's turn to laugh at its neighbors, now chuckling in 
unholy glee, for the time is surely coming when the navy will 
enjoy the distinction of having been the first to set its house 
in order, impelled thereto by inner conviction of right and not 
by public clamor or pressure from without. A shining example, 
it will point the way to the highest attainable efficiency for its 
colleagues to follow as gracefully and rapidly as they can if they 
aim to reach the standard which public opinion is beginning to 
exact of public servants high and low. After all, he laughs best 
who laughs last. 

Caspar F. Goodrich. 



